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For ‘‘ Tue Frienv.” 
A Visit to North Carolina. 


(Continued from page 186.) 


The timber trees most abundant on the up- 
lands in Eastern North Carolina are, the Pines, 
of which there are three varieties—all produc- 
ing “ yellow-pine” lumber. The most valuable 
is the long-leaved, or pitch-pine (Pinus auatra- 
lis), from which, in some parts of the State, the 
turpentine is obtained by making notches in 
the bark and collecting the fluid, or gum, which 
exudes. It bears very large cones, and much 
larger seeds than the other species—and these are 
eagerly hunted after by the hogs which roam 
through the wodds, seeking for food. In con- 
sequence of this, but few young trees of this 
kind are to be found; and when a field is turned 
out to take care of itself, it generally grows up 
with what is called the Loblolly, or old-field 
pine (Pinus teda). 

In the swamps are found the Cypress ( Taxo- 
dium distichum), tall and straight, supported at 
the base by projecting buttresses, and often sur- 
rounded by a multitude of projections from the 
roots, called knees. The use of these knees is 
a point that has not been settled by naturalists; 
but the appearance they present in a swamp is 
a very peculiar and characteristic feature of the 
low-lying Southern lands. 

The White Cedar, or, as it is here called, the 
Juniper ( Cupressus thyoides), is one of the most 
valuable inhabitants of the swamps, and is 
largely used in making shingles, which are of 
a superior character. 

There are several species of Oaks and Gums. 
One of these latter, the White gum, called also 
the Bow! gum, is a soft, white, straight-grained 
wood, which, when dry, is very light. It is 
called Bowl gum because it is often used in 
making bowls for kneading flour in, and for 
other domestic purposes. The fibres of the 
Black gum are more interlaced, so that the wood 
does not readily split. 

In walking through the pine woods, we no- 
ticed a number of dead trees, mostly of small 
size. These we were informed had been killed 
by a grub called the Flat-head worm ; and, on 
removing portions of the bark from one of 
these, we saw the traces of their ravages, and 
found one of the worms still alive. It was a 
maggoty-looking grub, with a small head. It 
appears to subsist on the inner bark, and to de- 
stroy the tree by consuming this vital part—the 
effect being the same as if the tree had been 
girdled by an axe. 

While the effect of their depredations was 
very apparent, yet, I did not see enough of the 
insect itself to decide with any certainty as to 
the species to which it belonged. It may have 
been the larve of a species of weevil, which 
sometimes does immense mischief. Wilson, the 
ornithologist, writing many years ago, in his 
account of the Ivory-billed woodpecker, says: 
“ Would it be believed, that the larvee of an in- 
sect or fly, no larger than a grain of rice, should 
silently and in one season, destroy some thous- 
and acres of pine trees, many of them two to 
three feet in diameter, and a hundred and fifty 
feet high! Yet, whoever passes along the high- 
road from Georgetown to Charleston, in South 
Carolina, about 20 miles from the former place, 
can have striking and melancholy proofs of the 
fact. In some places the whole woods, as far 
as you can see around you, are dead, stripped 
of the bark, their wintry-looking arms and bare 
trunks bleaching in the sun, and tumbling in 
ruins before every blast, presenting a frightful 
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picture of desolation. Until some effectual pre- 
ventive or more complete remedy can be de- 
vised against these insects and their larve, I 
would humbly suggest the propriety of protect- 
ing, and receiving with perfect feelings of grati- 
tude, the services of this, and the whole tribe of 
woodpeckers.” 

The woodpeckers are no doubt valuable aids 
in checking the increase of hurtful, wood-boring 
insects, which they extract from their retreats 
by means of their barb-pointed tongues, and 
devour. There is also a species of ichneumon 
fly, which lays its eggs in the larvae of the wee- 
vil. These eggs hatch into grubs which feed 
on the body of their host. 

Besides the weevils, there are several kinds of 
beetles whose larve are destructive to the pines, 
—all of them in the same way—by devouring 
the new wood under the bark. 

One of the plants rarely seen in the latitude 
of Philadelphia, but quite abundant in the 
South, is the Mistletoe. The leaves having 
fallen from the deciduous trees, its green bunches 
were conspicuous among the branches. Often 
there would be 15 or 20 of these on one tree. 
The elms, maples and gums were favorite loca- 
tions; but we saw none on the pine, cypress, or 
other coniferous trees; and we were told that it 
was never found on them. Perhaps there is 
something in the resinous nature of the sap of 
these, that prevents the growth of the mistletoe 
roots. 

The American mistletoe (Phoradendron flaves- 
cens), although closely allied to the Mistletoe of 
Europe, is distinguished from it by certain bo- 
tanical characters. It is a much-branched yel- 
lowish-green plant, which only grows as a para- 
site on trees. The flowers are inconspicuous, 
and the leaves thick, fleshy, and evergreen. 
The berries are white, and the seed is enveloped 
in a very sticky pulp or juice, which enables 
them to adhere to the bark of trees, where they 
have been carried by birds or other means. 
The seed there germinates, and the rootlets 
penetrate the bark of the host and then come 
in contact with the new wood inside the bark, 
where the descending sap is richest and most 
abundant. It derives its nourishment from this 
sap, and by the exhaustion of the branch. on 
which it grows, gradually causes its destruction. 

The Mistletoe of Europe was intimately con- 
nected with the superstitions of the ancient 
Germans and of the British Druids, and traces 
of the regard in which it was held, are still to 
be seen in the survival of some of the old cus- 
toms, especially in its use at the time of Christ- 
mas. 

Along the lines of the ditches which drain 
the fields, and covering much of the ground in 
the damp woodlands, is an abundant growth of 
the small cane (Arundinasia tecta), or, as it is 
universally called here, the Reed—a large spe- 
cies of grass, with a semi-woody stem and small- 
ish lance-shaped leaves. These furnish a large 
supply of pasturage for the cattle, which keep in 
good cundition on them, without other food. 

Further south, in the wet grounds along the 
river banks, there is found a still larger species 
of Arundinaria, which grows from 10 to 20 feet 
high, forming the cane-brakes. In these the 
plants are so close together, that it is often very 
difficult for a man to penetrate them; and they 
furnish a hiding-place for wild animals. 

One of the commonest of the shrubs which 
form the undergrowth of the woods, is one with 
neat evergreen leaves and black berries, which 
are now plentiful upon the plants. It is here 
called the Gall-berry, but in Ken Jersey, where 


it also grows, it is sometimes called Ink-be 

(Ilex glabra), The berry is very bitter, and jg 
thought to have some medicinal qualities, per. 
haps on the principle of the quack mentioned 
by Mary Mitford in her “ village sketches” 
who was seen gathering a weed by the roadside, 
and muttering to himself: “It hath a fine ven. 
omous smell; it must be good for something.” 
A Friend at whose house we were kindly enter- 
tained, said, that in former days, it had been 
used for dying cloth in domestic manufactures, 

Among the domestic remedies of which we 
heard, was one for skin-poisoning—such as that 
caused by the poison-vine. There grows here a 
shrub so thickly covered with sharp prickles, 
that it is almost impossible to handle it without 
being wounded. It is the Prickly-ash, or Tooth- 
ache tree (Xanthoxylum). While walking in 
the woods, I had met with this, and brought a 
piece to the house. As I could not conveni- 
ently take it with me, I was about to throw it 
on the open fire, when the mistress of the house 
prevented me, saying she would cut off the bark 
and soak it in vinegar, to make a lotion for the 
cure of poison on the skin. This tree contains 
a pungent principle, which is believed to be 
useful in curing toothache, from which one of 
its popular names is derived. 

Another smaller leaved shrub, called Green- 
Wicky, is aremedy for the itch. In P. M. Hale’s 
description of the “ Woods and Timbers” of 
North Carolina, Wicky is given as the popular 
name for the Sheep-sorrel (Kalmia angustifolia), 
a plant common in the Northern States, as well 
as our Southern, and generally supposed to be 
poisonous to sheep or young cattle that feed 
upon it. There seems to be some uncertainty 
as to its medicinal properties—but it has been 
used as an application to the skin in some forms 
of cutaneous disease—and may be useful in the 
case specified. 

The season had been so mild, that the com- 
mon Wild Jessamine ( Gelsemium sempervirens), 
was coming into bloom, although very sparing- 
ly. This vine was very common on the road- 
side, in the fence corners, and climbing up the 
shrubbery in the woods. The flowers of the 
Gelsemium are a bright yellow, beautiful and 
fragrant. Though its popular name is Jessa- 
mine, it does not belong to the same natural 
family of plants as the White and Yellow Jas 
mines, commonly cultivated in our Northern 
gardens, 

Many of the plants belonging to the order 
in which this vine is found, are poisonous— 
such as the Strychnine; and this vine partakes 
of this quality. A preparation has been made 
from the root, and used medicinally—but it is 
so uncertain in its action, and at times so dan- 
gerous, that other preparations are generally 
preferred, 

In sheltered spots a few beautiful blue Gen- 
tians were still to be found; and the Witch- 
hazel had opened its buds. J. W. 


(To be continued.) 
——$—$—e 


SELECTED FoR ‘‘ THe Frienp.” 

The fear of the world’s ridicule and the 
world’s frown, is a most powerful auxiliary to 
Satan in all our bosoms, and is often for a long 
period successful in keeping us away from God, 
and, therefore, with many of us at least, loud 
must be God's warning voice, and heavy upon 
us his afflicting hand, before we will come out 
and be separate, and identify ourselves with the 
little company who are walking on the straight 
and narrow road, and seeking for the heavenly 
inheritance. 
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The Present Need of the Indian School Service. 


The subject of Indian education has been dis- 
cussed in all its phases until the public have 
reached an agreement on the essential principles 
involved. It may now be assumed as estab- 
lished that the Indian is capable of civilization ; 
that education is essential to his preparation for 
citizenship ; that it is the duty and the privilege 
of the Government to educate him; that provi- 
sion should be made for giving to all Indian 
children of school agé a common school, Eng- 
lish, and industrial education, and that this 
should be done as speedily as possible. All 
this is clearly demanded .by the public sentiment 
of the country. 

Under the present administration of the In- 
dian Bureau the Indian schools have been 
brought to a degree of efficiency never before 
reached. Old buildings have been repaired and 
enlarged and new ones have been constructed, 
a course of study has been devised and put into 
successful operation, a uniform series of text- 
books has been selected, the attendance has 
been largely increased, the morale of the teach- 
ing force greatly elevated. The testimony of 
General Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, who has just returned from a ninety days’ 
tour of observation, of Daniel Dorchester, Su- 
perintendent of Indian Schools, who has been 
almost continuously in the field for more than a 
year and a half, of General Whittlesey, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Indian Commissioners, and 
of Professor C. C. Painter, of the Indian Rights 
Association, both of whom have recently re- 
turned from a visit of inspection, and of others 
who have personal knowledge of the subject, is 
explicit and emphatic as to the great improve- 
ment that has been wrought in the Government 
schools, their present satisfactory condition and 
the hopeful outlook for the future. 

In some cases, as in that of the Osages, Kaws, 
Poncas, Otoes, Pawnees and some other smaller 
tribes, almost every available child of suitable 
age is now in school, and within a comparatively 
short period there will be in these tribes a new 
generation of English-speaking people with 
scarcely a vestige of the Indian tongue or In- 
dian customs remaining. But in many other 
instances, notably among the Navajos, Pimas, 
Apaches, and others, the great mass of the chil- 
dren are yet unprovided with any proper school 
facilities and are growing up in ignorance, super- 
stition and barbarism, making little progress 
and with little hope of improvement. What 
has already been accomplished for other tribes 
should be done for these. There can be no good 
reason given for delaying the work. 

Commissioner Morgan in his supplemental 
report on Indian education estimated that after 
suitable provision has been made in the way of 
buildings, &c., it would require for the educa- 
tion of 15,000 boarding pupils and 6,600 day 
pupils, an annual expenditure of a little more 
than $3,000,000. His estimate is so moderate 
that there should be no hesitation in pushing 
the appropriations for Indian schools year by 
year until that sum is reached. 

From 1877, when the present system of In- 
dian education was inaugurated, with an appro- 
priation of $20,000, up to 1885, there was a 
steady and large annual increase in the amounts 
appropriated, and that after a check in the ad- 
vance there was a very hopeful increase last 
year of 35 per cent. over the preceding year, 
bringing the appropriation for the year ending 
Sixth Mo. 30th, 1891, up to more than $1,800,- 
000. There is every reason why there should 


be a like increase in the appropriation for the 
year ending Sixth Mo. 30th, 1892. The Indian 
Office is prepared to use economically and effi- 
ciently the additional amounts estimated for, 
and should have it. 

The present excitement among the Sioux in 
Dakota, attended as it has been by the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars, necessary for moving 
troops and preparing for a winter campaign, em- 
phasizes the urgent necessity of continuing the 
work of educating until such excitement, ex- 
pense and bloodshed will be impossible. There 
is no other possible solution of the Indian ques- 
tion except that of ceasing to grow savages and 
substituting for a generation of turbulent aliens 
a new generation of English-speaking, indus- 
trious, thrifty young Americans, educated in 
American schools.—Jndian Rights Association. 

For ‘‘ Tue Frignp.”’ 


FORGIVENESS. 


“For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your Heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.” 


Hath thy neighbor dealt thee wrong, 
Yielding to temptation strong ? 

Go to him and gently speak 

Words of kindness, soft and meek ; 
Show him thou no hardness bears, 
But as a brother for him cares, 

Thus to heal a friendship riven: 
Forgive, as thou wouldst be forgiven. 


If he turn away from thee, 

Will not listen to thy plea, 

Speaking words of scorn and hate, 
Will not of his pride abate ; 

Tis no reason thou should’st part 
With an unforgiving heart, 

Still let thy love to him be given, 
Forgive, as thon wouldst be forgiven. 


If thou to the altar bring 

Thy gift,—a heartfelt offering, 

And there upon the bended knee 
Offer up a fervent plea, 

That thy Saviour would forgive 

All thy sins and bid thee live; 

Look within ; nor harbor there 
Aught of bitterness, howe’er 

Much thy enemy hath striven : 
Forgive, as thou wouldst be forgiven. 


Christian traveller on thy way 

To the realms of perfect day ; 

Though thy path be steep and hard, 

By thorns beset—by crosses barred ; 

Though slights and scorn by turns prevail, 

And bitter taunts thine ear assail ; 

Press on thy humble trusting way 

With faith and hope thy staff and stay ; 

Forgive the sharp sarcastic word, 

The bitter taunt though often heard, 

The wounding slight though frequent given, 

Forgive, as thou wouldst be forgiven. 

3. °%. 

Mass., Twelfth Mo. 


For “ ‘THe Frienp.”’ 
HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 


Yonder see the children swinging, 
Setting all the woods to ringing, 

With their gleeful shouts of pleasure: 
Oh, their joy that hath no measure, 
Brings to me my days of childhood, 
When like them I roamed the wildwood. 


See them ’mong the flowers flitting, 
See them ’long the brooklet sitting, 
Little fairies in the wildwood, 
Singing merry songs of childhood; 
Much they do to make earth brighter, 
And to wake the sad heart lighter. 


And their happy smiling faces, 

Running o’er with childish graces, 
Blooming in his woodland bowers, 

Are to me, God’s fairest flowers : 

Of the fairies none are fairer, 

Of the flowers none are rarer. 

L. M. HoLLincswortu. 
PENNSVILLE, Ohio. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp,” 
Little sunbeams darting through 
Ritted clouds that hide the blue, 
Peeping through my window-pane, 
Warming hope to life again, 


Speaking of a holier light 

Far above the depths of night, 
Where no clouds o’ercast the sky, 
And its glories never die! 


And the echoes of that song, 
Rising from the angel throng, 
Lead our thoughts to ages past, 
Jewish feast, and priestly fast. 


When on Calvary’s rugged side, 
Christ for wretched sinners died, 
When He cried in agony, 

“Why hast Thou forsaken me?” 


There He tasted all our woes 

In the path his mercy chose ; 
Greater love can never be, 

1 

Than He showed for you and me. 


And that sacrifice hath bought 
For us what the Father sought ; 
Unto each a share is given 

Of that light that leads to Heaven. 


Like the little sunbeam bright, 

It will cheer our darkened sight ; 
And, if heeded, it will grow 

And a brighter radiance show. 


Loving lessons it will teach, 

Greater heights and depths will reach, 
Cleanse and purify each part 

Till it bring a perfect heart, 


For our Father bids us stand 
Patiently beneath his hand, 
While He tries us as by fire 
Ere He bids us come up higher. 
A. M.S. 
DwicGut, Kansas. 


Asking Help.—There are many reasons why 
we should ask help of the Lord. 

1. We need God’s help even in temporal 
matters. Without his help we fail. Do the best 
we can, we are utterly dependent upon God. 
Without his help, the most promising under- 


takings turn out miserable failures. “ Except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it: except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman watcheth but in vain. It is vain 
for you to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the 
bread of sorrows: for so He giveth his beloved 
sleep.”—Ps. exxvii. 1, 2. We should do our 
part to secure needed temporal blessings, but 
our best efforts accomplish nothing unless God 
in his providence works with us. 

2. We need God’s help to overcome our 
spiritual enemies. 

Sin may be cast out of the heart, but it lies 
in wait at every corner, eagerly watching to 
take advantage of favorable circumstances that 
it may again entangle us. If we are saved, it 
is by the grace of God: if we are kept, it is by 
Divine power. We never attain to a state of 
spiritual independence. The more complete is 
our reliance upon God, the closer is our walk 
with Him. When He upholds us, none can 
cast us down: when He goes forth with us to 
battle, all our enemies combined cannot over- 
come us. 

3. We need God’s help in carrying on his 
work. 

However plainly we may preach, if any are 
brought under conviction it is by an arrow from 
the Almighty ; if any dead souls are brought to 
life it is by the quickening Spirit. Paul may 
plant, Apollos may water, but God gives the in- 
crease. When men rely upon their skill and 
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experience in revival work, souls are not won to 
Christ. Music and eloquence, and opportuni- 
ties for display, may fill churches, but unless 
God saves, it is only to empty them—one person 
after another—into the bottomless pit. Human 
contrivances and fleshly entertainments may 
win sinners: but they leave them sinners, whose 
cases are the more hopeless from the self-decep- 
tion in which they are encouraged to rest. We 
may prophesy over the dry bones, but God only 
can cause breath to enter into them, that they 
may live—The Earnest Christian. 


































The Tract Repository. 


PUBLISHER’s Report For 1890. 











As his labors for the year 1890 are now 
closed, the publisher of The Tract Repository 
herewith presents to its contributors his usual 
Annual Report. 

The work has been carried on pretty much 
as in former years. Probably at no period 
since its commencement, has there been more 
to encourage the belief that substantial good is 
being done, than during the past year. As the 
treasury was somewhat over-drawn at the close 
of last year, it was decided at the beginning of 
this, to reduce the circulation. This step was 
taken with feelings of regret, as in doing it, 
many applicants had necessarily to be refused 
the copies they so earnestly desired to obtain. 
This curtailment would not have been made, 
had the publisher known, earlier in the year, 
that the contributors to the Tract Repository 
Fund were disposed to increase rather than 
diminish their liberality, as proved to be the 
case before it had closed. The result of this 
temporary contraction of the circulation has 
been not only to extinguish the small indebted- 
ness, but to leave a balance on hand. This is 
encouraging, and renders it prudent to materi- 
ally increase the edition for 1891, which seems 
very desirable. 

Many letters of an interesting character con- 
tinue to reach the publisher, the general tone 
of which induces the belief that the visits of 
The Tract Repository are still looked forward to 
with considerable interest by its readers gener- 
ally, and that its regular perusal is having a 
good effect upon many. ‘ 

As a large portion of the readers of the paper 
are quite young, their minds are doubtless often 
peculiarly susceptible to impressions for either 
good or evil, which may prove lasting. It is 
believed that The Tract Repository is having a 
good effect upon many of these, whose hearts, 
like the good ground, are in condition to receive 
the seed which may thus be sown, which, if 
cherished, will doubtless grow and increase, and 
bring forth in due time acceptable fruit. 

The average monthly edition for the year 
just ended, has been 9875 copies, which have 
been circulated much as in former years, most 
largely in the South Atlantic States, with a por- 
tion in the Gulf States and other parts of the 
South, 

Let us hope, that with an increase in the 
monthly edition, much more good will be done 
during the coming year than in the one just 
past, and that the Divine blessing will continue 
to rest upon the efforts of the contributors to 
promote the best welfare of a poor and despised 
people, whose degraded condition is, we believe, 
largely attributable to the iron rule of siavery 
for a period of two centuries or more. 

The receipts and expenditures for the year 
ending Twelfth Mo. 15th, 1890, are as follows: 











































































































Contributions of $1.00 and over, received up 


Subscriptions and amounts under $1.00, 


9875 copies monthly, at 7 cents a year,......... 


Excess of receipts over expenditures,........... 
Amount of indebtedness 12th Mo. 15th, 1889, 


Amount in treasury 12th Mo. 15th, 1890,...... 





THE FRIEND. 


RECEIPTS. 


to 12th Mo. 15th, 1890............cccccescesee 











EXPENDITURES. 





169 08 
65 00 


$104 08 





Very respectfully, 
Davip HEston. 
FRANKFORD, Phila., Twelfth Mo. 15th, 1890. 
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The Deer of Nara. 


THE STRANGE POPULATION OF A JAPANESE VIL- 
LAGE, 

As I was leaving Kioto on my first expedi- 
tion to the venerable and romantic city of Nara, 


one of the most ancient capitals of the Japanese 


Empire, I received a singular caution from my 


merry friend, Oshikoji, the honorable Kuge’s 


son :— 
“ Expect strange visitors,” he cried. 


temple groves for which this region is famous. 


While thus engaged, I was disturbed by a 
loud clattering on the floor below, presently 
followed by the sound of heavy footsteps clam- 
bering up the rough staircase which led to my 
Somebody was making an ex- 
tremely noisy and clumsy attempt to intrude 


apartment. 


upon my privacy. There was no door to close 


was provided. 
strong measures of dissuasion. 
osity. 
spreading antlers rose through the aperture 
be conceived of. 


took to be a look of gentle interrogation. 


pose of his coming, I stared blankly in return 





















“ Pre- 
pare to meet the most wonderful acquaintances 
you have ever encountered in all your travels!” 

But I had seen so many rare and marvellous 
things in Japan, that the admonition was for- 
gotten before my journey was fairly begun.— 
Arriving at Nara, on a bright summer after- 
noon, I found comfortable quarters in the upper 
story of the largest inn that the place contained. 
After responding to the landlord’s salutations 
and accepting the wishes of his household for 
my health and happiness, I proceeded to make 
a change of dress and otherwise put myself in 
order for a short stroll through the beautiful 


,’ 
for, as in many rustic Japanese habitations, the 
rooms of the second story were reached through 
a hole cut in the floor, to which no covering 
The way was open, and if any 
person chose to force himself upon me, it would 
be difficult to prevent him, except by using 


The extraordinary noise grew louder, and I 
waited for an explanation with no little curi- 
Imagine my amazement when a pair of 
’ 
followed by the delicate and graceful head of a 
young deer. The warning given in Kioto came 
suddenly to my remembrance. Truly a more 
astonishing visitor to one’s bedroom could not 
Struggling awkwardly to his 
feet, the pretty animal advanced with friendly 
confidence, and gazed into my face with what I 


Having, however, no suspicion as to the pur- 


until, with a toss of his horns and a sniff of dis- 
appointment, he moved to the inspection of my 
baggage, which lay loosely scattered upon the 
matting. For several minutes he made himself 
free with my wardrobe, pushing various objects 
about with his nose, and apparently searching 
for something to his taste; but the investigation 
proved fruitless, and, fixing his big eyes re- 






proachfully upon me, he stalked gravely to the 
staircase, and descended backward with comical 
deliberation, feeling his way with a security that 
betokened a practiced familiarity with the inte- 
rior structure of human dwellings. 

On setting forth to explore the neighborhood, 
a little later, I was abundantly, not to say op- 
pressively, supplied with the extraordinary com- 
panionship of which I had been forewarned. 
Streets, gardens and parks were thronged with 
deer of all sizes and ages. Wherever the eye 
could reach, they might be counted by thous- 
ands. They seemed to constitute the real popu- 
lation of the city, and they certainly displayed 
far greater activity and interest in life than their 
human co-residents. Several of them approach- 
ed me with the same anxious look of inquiry 
that my unbidden guest at the inn had worn. 
Again I failed to comprehend, until a group of 
stags surrounded me, and signified by unmis- 
takable action, that I was required to accom- 
pany them to a certain corner, at which a ped- 
dler of sweet cakes was stationed. It was im- 
possible to resist their pressing invitation, al- 
though there was nothing violent in their de- 
monstrations. They closed around me and waited 
patiently, while 1 purchased a supply of their 
favorite refreshment, and fed them one after 
another by hand. At various points of the 
temple grounds, I was compelled to repeat this 
operation, and I soon learned that the sale of 
crisp biscuit for the consumption of the deer 
was one of the established industries of that 
country. 

For more than one thousand years these 
beautiful creatures have fearlessly enjoyed the 
freedom of Nara, in obedience to the legendary 
decree of a tender-hearted Empress of olden 
times. This lady, moved to compassion by the 
plaintive cries of a hind whose mate had been 
destroyed by the hunters, signified her command 
that in all ages to come, no deer should be wan- 
tonly slain within the environs of the Imperial 
Court. To this day the tradition is respected, 
and no man’s hand is lifted against these harm- 
less inhabitants of the woods. They dwell in 
little lodges provided by the priests, who are 
their authorized guardians and protectors, and 
they pass their lives in familiar association with 
the citizens whom they outnumber ten to one. 
All doors are open to them, and the idea that 
danger can result from this intimate fellowship 
with the race of bipeds, never darkens their in- 
nocent thoughts. Their privileged existence is 
one of the happiest illustrations of the natural 
simplicity and humanity of the Japanese peo- 
ple. But the growth of foreign influence is 
rapid in that land, and it is feared that the 
cruel disregard of animal life, which manifests 
itself in the pursuit of what is known to Euro- 
peans as “sport,” may before long condemn to 
merciless extermination the strange population 
of Nara.—E. H. House, in the N. Y. World. 
























































Our very weakness is our strength, if it but 
lead us to cast ourselves unreservedly upon the 
Lord Jesus, the fountain of strength for our 
support. Our strength, our only strength, con- 
sists in cleaving daily, hourly, momentarily (as 
the parasitic plant of a summer clings to the oak 
of ages) to our Redeemer, and drawing from 
his unsearchable riches and his inexhaustible 
fulness, a sufficiency for all our poverty, and for 
all our need.—WSelected. 
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An abundance of this world’s goods has been 
in all ages among the greatest impediments to 
a consistent following of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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“How do You Like the Life ?” 


I was on my way up-town, to lead a meeting 
for young ladies. The car was more than 
crowded ; I could only just stand on the plat- 
form. Presently a gentleman from the inside 
of the car started to get out, and he had great 
difficulty in doing so, but finally succeeded, to 
the amusement of a friend of his who happened 
to see him, and who laughingly called out to 
him, “ How do you like the life?” I suppose 
he meant life in a crowd; but whatever he 
meant, the words stayed with me—‘ How do 
you like the life?” And the different lives 
people are living, passed before me; and I re- 
called the looks ‘of the two hundred men to 
whom I had talked the night before at the St. 
Bartholomew Mission. And then I thought of 
the life of the society girls I was in a few min- 
utes to speak to; and I seemed to be asking 
these different classes, “How do you like the 
life?” And then I thought of the words of the 
grand apostle Paul: “ And the life which I now 
live [he had lived another,] in the flesh, I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me.’ But, after all, the 
question is not so much, “ How do you like the 
life?” as, What does the life you are living do 
for you ?—What is it making of you? 

The apostle says, he lived “by the faith of 
the Son of God.” The same faith in the Father 
Jesus had. A life with and for the Father— 
that is the life, and the only life that makes us 
what God made us to be; and I do not see how 
the question could be any other than no to the 
question, Is life worth living? if there is no other 
life to be lived now but this mortal life, so full 
of suffering and sorrow and bitter disappoint- 
ment. Ah, friends, there are many lives to be 
lived here, but the life can run through all 
these lives of youth and middle age, and old 
age—through poverty and riches—through sick- 
ness and health:—the life with and for the 
Father; and this life will become more and 
more to you as one life after another vanishes: 
for many lives give out before what we call life 
is over. How often do you hear the expres- 
sion, “ My life was bound up in her—and when 
she went my life seemed to go with her.” And 
it did; but through all deaths, within and with- 
out, the life immortal, the only life that is for- 
ever to go on, goes right through—the life of 
faith in God. O, how this life, in its strength 
and fulness, is needed by even those who pro- 
fess themselves Christians ! 

We have reached a very serious time. Pastor 
Monod said, in a convention of Scottish minis- 
ters, not long ago: “ Brethren, you seem to be 
all taken up with the doctrines of election and 
reprobation. We have a fur more serious busi- 
ness on our hands in Paris. Here the question 
is, whether there is any God at all, or not.”— 
And I think that practically this is the question 
in New York. And to my mind the need of 
the hour in our churches is, to ascertain whether, 
after all, we have the life. If we have Him as 
our life, we shall be very quick in answering 
the question, “ How do you like the life?” We 
shall be like the poor man who was going up 
the aisle of the church when the minister read 
his text, “What think ye of Christ?” The 
good man couldn’t stand not answering that 
question ; and with the happy tears starting to 
his eyes, he exclaimed: “ He is the fairest 
among ten thousand, and the one altogether 
lovely.” The family life, the society life, the 
business life, any life which you can truly say 
you enjoy, is passing away. Make sure of the 


eternal life which consists in knowing God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent, and you will 
enjoy Him, not only now, but enjoy Him for- 
ever.—Margaret Bottome, in Chr. Adv. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Mimiery.—An interesting case of mimicry 
was one that I observed in Queensland, when 
undergoing five weeks’ quarantine for cholera, 
on Peel Island, in Moreton Bay, at the end of 
1885. ‘There was a shrub, with bright yellow 
flowers, to which resorted numerous bees of the 
genus Bombus. In the flowers lurked spiders 
assimilating so closely in color to the color of 
the flowers, that it was not until I had seen an 
unfortunate bee seized when unsuspectingly 
settling upon a blossom that contained one of 
the spiders, that I became aware of their pres- 
ence. 

Singularly enough, close by were growing 
some shrubs with white flowers, which also 
seemed attractive to the bees, and in these 
lurked spiders apparently otherwise identical 
in every way with the yellow ones, but agreeing 
so closely in color with the white flowers, that 
it was only on a close examination that I was 
able to discover them. 

At the same place, I noticed a spider that, 
by spinning a few white threads on the upper 
surface of a leaf in the centre of which it sat, 
exactly imitated the excreta of a bird.—C. M. 
Woodford, in Solomon Islands. 


The Camphor Tree in Florida.—The camphor 
tree grows in Florida in almost any kind of 
soil; is in a growing condition for about nine 
months during the year, and is not affected by 
cold weather. After two or three years, it will 
grow with little or no care, and even in the 
poorest land was found to have produced at 
twelve years, a trunk fourteen inches in diam- 
eter. 

It is apparent from these statements, that the 
camphor tree is of rapid growth. When be- 
tween four and five years old, it has attained a 
height of ten feet and a trunk diameter of four 
inches. From some trees of this size, branches 
were cut about one inch thick at the base, and 
with the leaves were subjected to distillation— 
the wood and every other part of the tree being 
rich in camphor. The yield from 13 pounds 
of branches was a common teacupful of crude 
camphor; but it is estimated that about one 
half of the product was lost in distillation. 

It is claimed that, if cultivated on an exten- 
sive scale, the camphor tree would yield much 
larger profit in Florida than any other product 
of the soil. It is an evergreen of handsome 
appearance, is not eaten by cattle or other 
stock, and every part of the tree can be utilized. 
—American Journal of Pharmacy. 

Oil in Storms.—Masters of vessels cannot be 
reminded too often of the use of oil in stormy 
weather. Its importance is well illustrated by 
facts now referred to at length in standard 
books on seamanship; and the International 
Marine Conference at Washington reeommend- 
ed that “the several governments require all 
their sea-going vessels to carry a sufficient quan- 
tity of animal or vegetable oil, for the purpose 
of calming the sea in rough weather, together 
with suitable means for applying it.” — Pilot 
Chart. 


A Fatal Synonym.—A_ humorous traveller 
ascribes the bibulous name of the Southern 
“ ° . 

Slavs to the circumstance that in the language 
of the modern Servians, the word ‘ecstasy ” 
has the additional meaning of “ drunkenness.” 


But a still more mischievous synonym is the 
English word “ cold,” as an equivalent for “ eg. 
tarrh.” In North America and Western Eu- 
rope, lung diseases have become almost as homi- 
cidal as all other disorders of the human organ. 
ism taken together; and I am convinced that 
it would be no over-estimate to say, that, year 
after year, a million of cases of premature 
death are caused by the delusion ascribing 
coughs and catarrhs to the influence of cold out- 
door air, rather than of foul indoor air. Even 
from an a priori standpoint of investigation, it 
ought to appear rather paradoxical that the 
human lungs, so similar in their construction 
to those of our dumb fellow-creatures, should 
be fatally affected by the same air which mil- 
lions of different animals habitually breathe 
with perfect impunity. Birds, young lambs, 
conies playing on a moonlit mountain meadow, 
kittens making their debut at a housetop sere- 
nade, newborn monkeys cradled in the treetops 
of the tropical forests, colts and kids on a 
highland pasture—all breathe without the least 
detrimental effect, the same air against which 
the dupe of the deplorable synonym carefully 
closes his bedroom windows. Is a “draught” 
of pure cold air more perilous than a larger 
dose? How shall we explain it that sailors, 
hammersmiths, and railway conductors thrive 
under its influence—or that a constant influx 
of night-air fails to affect the roving miner and 
the trapper in their tenuous tents? 

It is true, that lung disorders become more 
frequent after the middle of November; but 
might that experience not be explained by the 
circumstance that winter is, par excellence, the 
season of indoor life? A conjecture of that 
sort seems, more than a century ago, to have 
dawned upon that shrewd observer, Benjamin 
Franklin :—* I shall not attempt to explain,” 
he says, “why damp clothes are more apt to 
sause colds than wet ones; because I doubt the 
fact. I suspect that the causes of ‘ colds’ are 
totally independent of dampness, and even 
cold.” That conclusion is strikingly confirmed 
by the sanitary statistics of Northern Europe 
and Eastern North America. Consumption, it 
appears, is most frequent near the centres of 
industry, and its prevalence is exactly propor- 
tioned to the prevalence of indoor occupations. 
It is less frequent and less fatal in pastoral 
North Scotland than in manufacturing South 
Scotland ; less frequent (measured by the death 
rate per thousand inhabitants) in icy Manitoba 
than in smoke-shrouded New England. Its 
most numerous victims are not blizzard-breath- 
ing hunters and herders, but dust-breathing 
weavers, spinners, and millers. Its strongholds 
are not the draughty log sheds of the Canadian 
lumbermen, but the overcrowded, overheated, 
and under-ventilated tenements of night-air- 
dreading city dwellers. Its ravages are just as 
fatal in the factory cities of Southern France 
as in the factory cities of North Britain—nay, 
the hectic Scotch weaver, seeking salvation in 
a change of occupation, has a better chance of 
survival than his French fellow sufferer—for 
frost is an antidote; and a consumptive, turning 
game-keeper, in the Scotch Highlands, will re- 
cover sooner than if his means had enabled him 
to pass his winter in the sultry tropics. 

Frost is an antiseptic. In stormy winter 
nights, its breath often purifies the indoor at- 
mosphere of our city homes, in spite of all air- 
excluding contrivances, and we accordingly find 
that epidemic catarrhs are much less frequent 
in midwinter than in March, when the accumu- 


lated disease germs get their first fair chance of 
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development. Experience has also demonstrated 
the still more suggestive fact, that far gone con- 
sumptives have recovered in a winter camp, ex- 
posed to the ringing frosts of the upper Adiron- 
dacks, while in Florida the percentage of deaths 
from tuberculosis is altogether too high to be 
wholly explained by the aggregation of incura- 
ble invalids. In other words, the most effective 
cure of pulmonary disorders has for centuries 
been mistaken for their cause. The frost-giant 
Hrymir, of the Scandinavian Saga, was dread- 
ed as the chief adversary of the human race, 
and an echo of that tradition from the land of 
the Baresarks, may still haunt the souls of their 
cotton-spinning descendants; but the general 
introduction of the word “ catarrh” would do 
much to exorcise such ghosts of the dark ages, 
for the chief error of thousands of shortened 
lives could still be summed up in the epitaph, 
“Killed by a deceptive synonym.”—Dr. Felix 
L. Oswald, in The North American Review. 


Electrie Motors.—The young city of Spokane 
Falls, in the far-off State of Washington, pos- 
sesses what is probably the most powerful elec- 
tric motor in the world, it being 2,700-horse 
power. Water is carried from the falls in two 
steel tubes, each seven feet in diameter, a dis- 
tance of about 500 feet; it has a fall of 70 ft., 
and gives motion to twelve pairs of Vjctor tur- 
bines, from which motion is imparted to dynamos 
which are capable of generating electricity suf- 
ficient for 1,200 are and 12,000 incandescent 
lamps. But a large portion of the current 
generated is used for power purposes. The cost 
to consumers for a large motor is $4 per horse- 
power per month. Thus, for $96 a year, every 
citizen may have the equivalent of a two-horse 
power engine, and he can add as many horse- 
powers as he chooses to pay for. 

The water-power of several other falls is util- 
ized in this way, and work is now under way 
with a view to bringing great Niagara into 
man’s service. The lower falls of the Genesee 
River furnish power for 500 motors now in ac- 
tive service, including motors in 108 tailoring 
shops. Fan motors are kept in continual mo- 
tion from June 1st to October Ist, for $15. For 
a one-eighth-horse power motor, such as the 
tailors use, $18 per year is charged. For more 
powerful motors, the charges range from $90 
for one-horse power to $700 for fifteen. The 
Government is constructing a dam at Rock 
Island, Il]., in which forty-one wheels will be 
used; these will connect with dynamos which 
will furnish electricity for motors in all depart- 
ments of the Government works there situated. 
By this system, it is evident that all the water- 
power in the country can be utilized. All that 
is needed at the source of power is a wheel and 
dynamo ; the electric current can be carried by 
wire to the locality where it is needed for use. 
It has been computed that the rivers and other 
streams in this country average throughout the 
year, 210,000,000-horse power, of which less 
than one per cent. is now used. In 1880, the 
number of water-wheels operating as motive 
power in the United States, was 54,404, repre- 
senting a total of 1,225,379-horse power. 

There are magnificent opportunities in store 
for this country—and for most other countries 
as well—in the way of cheap motive power. It 
is evident that hilly regions possess a great ad- 
vantage in this respect, over a flat country.— 


Florida Times Union. 





All our good qualities, if religion be wanting, 
must have a flaw in them. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Weather Observations for Twelfth Month, 
1890, at Westtown, Pa. 


Mean Barometer, 30.114 


Highest “ 30.544 on 26th 
Lowest “ 29.573 “ 17th 
Mean Temperature, 30.°3 
Highest = 50° ~—s on _-:23rd 
Lowest _ 13° “ 3ist. 
Greatest daily range of 

Temperature, 23.°5 on 3rd 
Least daily range 3° “ 8th 
Total precipitation, 3.30 inches. 
Total snow fall 12.00 “ 


Number of clear days, 10 
Number of fair days, 10 


Number of cloudy days, 11 
Prevailing direction of wind N. W. 
Snow on the 2d, 3rd, 8th, 10th, 25th, 26th and 29th. 





Items. 


Ordination of Women Among the Free Methodists. 
—A communication to the Christian Advocate states 
that at a recent Free Methodist General Confer- 
ence held at Chicago, a resolution was presented 
to the effect that women preachers in their church 
be ordained. It was strongly advocated by the 
Superintendent, B. T. Roberts, but was defeated 
by a majority of two. 


Religious Freedom in Brazil.—At the elections in 
Brazil, the clerical party was defeated, and the 
government now proposes to enact measures pro- 
moting religious freedom. The cemeteries under 
the control of the municipal authorities are to be 
opened to all for interment, whatever their religious 
profession—so that the priests will have no longer 
any control of that subject. 


Jews and Christians.—At a Conference of Israel- 
ites and Christians regarding “their mutual rela- 
tions and welfare,” held in Chicago, the following 
resolutions were adopted :— 

‘ Whereas, In the blind bigotry and degradation 
of the dark ages, when Jews were looked upon as 
the special foes of Christianity, no one seemed to 
remember that its founders were Israelites, that its 
Divine author in his human capacity was a Jew, a 
descendant of David, and of the tribe of Judah ; 

““ Whereas, In these days of enlightenment, and 
in this great country of America, which promises 
equal rights to all men, we believe that a more 
Christ-like spirit should prevail, a spirit of brother- 
ly love and good will to all mankind ; and 

“Whereas, We believe that the exclusion of 
Jewish families from hotels {nd social privileges, 
the exclusion of Jewish children from schools and 
educational advantages, for no other reason than 
mere prejudice, is altogether un-Christian and un- 
American. 

‘Resolved, therefore, that this Conference does 
hereby express its disapprobation of all discrimi- 
nation against the Jews as such. And further, we 
extend our sincere sympathy and commiseration 
to the oppressed Jews of Russia and the Balkans, 
the victims of injustice and outrage, voicing, as we 
believe, the sentiment of this great country. 

“ Resolved, that we plead with the rulers and 
eminent statesmen of the vast Russian Empire, we 
plead with all its fair-minded and noble citizens, 
in the name of God and in the name of the common 
brotherhood of man, to stay the hand of cruelty 
from this time-honored people, which have given 
them as well as us our Bible, our religion, and our 
knowledge of God. 

“Resolved, that we call upon the rulers and 
statesmen of our own country to use their influence 
and good offices with the authorities of all lands to 
accomplish this humane and righteous end.” 


Fashionable Worship.—Iu a gorgeous building we 
recently saw a large congregation listen to the most 
feeble kind of talk in lieu of asermon. There was 
nothing said beyond the merest humanitarianism, 
nor was there anything new of the kind, and to us 
it was only an exhibition of how some were pos- 
sessed with the power of rolling out words, vox et 
preteria nihil. Yet the congregation, or the greater 
part of it, listened intently. 

The music was very fine, but to an intelligent 


hearer it was a poor substitute for the refreshment 
which comes from true Gospel preaching. This 
kind of thing is going on all roundus. Fine build- 
ings and fine music are made to take the place of 
the truth, and the poor carnal heart is willing to go 
along with the current, though it derives no real 
spiritual support therefrom. For souls really hun- 
gering and thirsting, there is but little provision, 
and the responsibility of those who provide only 
such refreshment for sin-oppressed creatures is a 
great one.—Episcopal Recorder. 
~anscnnsanensiglagabiccctina aca 


Wm. Evans mentioned his “ apprehension, 
that Friends joining others in temperance socie- 
ties, would be attended with injury to them and 
the young people ; their spiritual strength would 
be impaired ; and it did appear to me not pro- 
per, that our ministers should attend such places. 
It was true, we had our individual rights, and 
the Society had not prohibited it; but I feared 
it would affect their growth in the life of Truth.” 
—WSelected. 
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We have received from our friend Lloyd 
Balderston of Colora, Md., some strictures on 
“Strongholds of Quakerism,” by C. E. Stephens 
—a book which has already been noticed in 
our columns. While greatly interested in ob- 
serving the steps by which the authoress was led 
to accept the spiritual views of religion held by 
the Society of Friends; and the clearness and 
force with which ehe expresses some of our funda- 
metal principles, and therefore valuing the work 
for its testimony to these principles, we had felt 
some uneasiness lest the want of a full apprecia- 
tion, which she shows, of the importance of some 
of those testimonies which grow out of a faith- 
ful following of the leadings of the Light of 
Christ, should have an unfavorable effect on the 
minds of some who are not yet fully settled in 
their religious views. 

This uneasiness was strengthened by the re- 
mark made to the Editor by a consistent young 
Friend, who referred to a phase of religious ex- 
perience through which he had passed, and 
which ended in the conviction that it was his 
duty to bear a faithful testimony in his example, 
to the simplicity and plainness of dress, language 
and deportment, which have long been charac- 
teristics of consistent members of our Society. 
He said, that if he had met with “Strongholds 
of Quakerism” while his mind was exercised 
with those subjects it would probably have had 
the effect of settling his mind in a belief, that it 
was not necessary for him to take up the cross 
in these matters; and thus he might have fallen 
short of that pure obedience which the Lord re- 
quires of his children. 

It must be borne in mind, that Friends in the 
beginning were led into the observance of these 
testimonies through the illumination of their 
understanding by the same Divine Spirit which 
opened to them other principles of the Gospel 
of Christ. And unless they had been faithful 
in these things, it is not probable that they 
would ever have been entrusted with a knowl- 
edge of the glorious mysteries of life and salva- 
tion. 

A pressure of other matters has hitherto de- 
layed the expression of the uneasiness we felt ; 
and it was with a feeling of relief that we read 
the article of L. B., which will be found in an- 
other part of our columns. 
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We publish in another column the Annual 
Report of David Heston, publisher of The Tract 
Repository. 

It may be noticed that he proposes materially 
to increase the number of copies circulated dur- 
ing the present year; so it is to be desired and 
hoped that Friends will continue to furnish the 
funds necessary to defray the expenses. The 
labor of editing and mailing is performed gra- 
tuitously. We believe there are very few chan- 
nels in which the same amount of money will 
effect so much in the spreading of sound prin- 
ciples, and the awakening of good resolutions. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrrep Strates.—The cotton yield for 1890, is now 
placed at 8,100,000 bales, as against 7,300,000 bales for 
the year 1889. 

The Ledger of this city says: “A census of the In- 
dian population of the United States puts the total at 
less than a quarter of a million—244,704. Nearly one- 
half of the whole number are self-supporting; besides, 
many of the Indians on reservations or at school 
(130,254) are entirely friendly. There are 32,210 
ration Indians on the reservations, and this is the class 
which developes hostiles. They make more noise 
than the Indians who support themselves. Adding to 
the five civilized tribes the taxed and self-sustaining 
citizens, counted in the general population, the East- 
ern Indians and the Indians on reservations, who sup- 
port themselves by farming, herding, fishing, hunting, 
&c., there are 200,000 who give the country very little 
trouble. As to many of these there is no. Indian ques- 
tion, except such as will solve itself, and a nation of 
(3,000,000 people ought to be able to deal justly, hu- 
manely and firmly enough with the remaining 44,000 
to make wars or even riots among them as infrequent 
as in communities of white citizens.” 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
Washington, D. C., has been petitioned by a mother 
who wishes the Union to use its influence to stop the 
sale of rock-and-rye (whiskey) drops to children. 

An old-fashioned brick structure in Richmond, Va., 
“known during the late war as the Confederate White 
House,” is to be used for the preservation and exhi- 
bition of Confederate relics. 

The police in Portland, Oregon, have seized 
pounds of opium, valued at $3000. The drug 
brought from British Columbia via Puget Sound, 
is thought to have been smuggled by a conductor 
brakeman on a Northern Pacific freight train. 

The largest county in the United States, it is said, 
is Custer County, in Montana, which contains 36,000 
square miles. 

Thirty-six “ wet” counties of Georgia have one con- 
vict to every 690 people. One hundred and one “dry” 
counties in the same State have one convict to every 
1,329 people. 

The severest snowstorm of the season raged all day 
on the 8th instant, and continued the next night in 
Kansas and Northwestern Missouri. The storm ex- 
tended over the whole of the former State. Snow has 
fallen there from the depth of from six to ten inches. 
A high wind accompanied the fall of snow, which 
drifted to such an extent as to seriously impede rail- 
way travel. The regular freight service on many of 
the roads was entirely abandoned, and the passenger 
trains from the far West on roads which pass through 
the northern half of the State are delayed. The snow 
is very wet and heavy. 

The ground in the vicinity of Port Bowkley, near 
Wilkesbarre, Penna., is settling, and the people are 
becoming thoroughly alarmed The pillars have been 
“robbed” in the upper vein of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company’s collieries and the sinking of the sur- 
face is attributed to this cause. The Second District 
school, a handsome new building, has settled eight 
inches and will have to be rebuilt. 

In this city the number of deaths last week was 398 ; 
being 27 less than last week, and 320 less than the 
corresponding week last year. Of the whole number 
the sexes were equally divided, that is 199 each: 47 
died of consumption ; 46 of pneumonia ; 45 of diseases 
of the heart; 17 of cancer; 15 of convulsions; 15 of 
old age ; 13 of inflammation of the brain; 13 of apo- 
plery 5 13 of Bright’s disease; 13 of casualties ; 
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iphtheria and 10 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 1034; 4’s, 1214; currency 
6’s, 111 a 120. 

Corron was quiet at an advance of gc. per pound. 


Sales on a basis of 9} cts. per pound for middling up- 
lands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $22.75 a $23.50; 
spring do., at $22.00 a $22.50 per ton. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.00 a 
$3.50; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.75 a 
$4.00; No. 2 winter family, $4.00 a $4.25; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.35 a $4.85 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.50 a $4.75 ; Western winter, straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.00 a $4.50; Minnesota, straight, $4.65 a $5.00; 
Minnesota patent, $5.00 a $5.35, and special brands 
higher. Rye flour sold in a small way at $4.30 per 
barrel “for choice Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was 
scarce and firm at $2.25 and $2.35 per 109 pounds, as 
to quality. 

Gratin.—No. 2 


red wheat, $1.00 a $1.01}. 
No. 2 


mixed corn, 59 a 59} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 52 a 53 ets. 
Beer Catrie.—Extra, 53 a 5§ cts.; good, 4} a 5} 
cts.; medium, 43 a 4} cts.; fair, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 


} a 3} cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 23 a 3} cts. 


SHEEP AND LamsBs.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 
5} cts.: medium, 4} a 5 ects.; common, 4 a 4} cts.; 
culls, 23 a 3} cts.; lambs, 43 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western at 5} a 5 cts., other Western, 
54 a 53 cts. 

ForreIGnN.—The London Chronicle says: “If it is 
true that J. G. Blaine suggested that a commission 
proceed to Alaska and report on the condition of the 
fishery, he has taken a very prudent course, likely to 
remove the deadlock. We hope the British Govern- 
ment will lose no time in giving the proposal its sup- 

ort.” 

There is still no prospect of a settlement of the Scotch 
railway strike, and the general public is becoming 
more and more disgusted with the railroad companies. 
The North British Railroad Co. has employed an- 
other batch of non-union men. This action upon the 
part of that company has, it appears, served to enrage 
the strikers to a dangerous extent, in view of the ef- 
forts being made by the committee appointed by the 
merchants of Glasgow to try to bring about a settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute. 

About 500 veterinary surgeons in Great Britain have 
signed a paper condemning overhead check reins as 
painful to horses and productive of disease. 

For the first instalment of the new French loan only 
141,000,000 franes was required, but the deposits 
amounted to 2,340,000,000 frances. The subscribers 
for single bonds will have a fractional som awarded 
them, while applicants for large sums will be allotted 
about five per cent. Eighty-five per cent. of the de- 
posits will be returned forthwith. The Credit Foncier 
applied for the whole amount of the loan and the 
Credit Lyonnaise for double that whole amount. 

The N. Y. Sun’s London correspondent in his de- 
spatches last week says: “The rigorous weather still 
continues, and the distress among the working classes 
caused by seven weeks of frost and snow has assumed 
terrible proportions. In London alone, it is believed, 
there are nearly 200,000 men without work, and every 
city in the kingdom reports a proportionate number. 
Most of the local authorities have lamentably failed in 
their duty toward the suffering poor, and private 
charity, although given everywhere in generous mea- 
sure, has proved sadly inadequate, owing to the tre- 
mendous magnitude of the evil. 

“For duration of the frost period this is the greatest 
winter of the century, and, in point of severity, the 
winters of 1813 and 1814 alone exceeded it. Fairs were 
then held on the ice on the Thames, Severn, Tyne 
and Tweed.” . 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Times says: “ All 
Europe will long remember this winter as the worst of 
the century. There are seven feet of snow at Mantua, 
and even Tunis and Algiers are snowed under. From 
every point come stories of people frozen to death, 
traffic suspended and remote places suffering from a 
fuel famine. In London the death rate has risen to 
about 30, which is unprecedented save in a plague 
time, and aged people are dropping off like flies in a 
frost.” 

At Antwerp 10,000 workmen have been thrown out 
of employment owing to the unusually severe weather 
which is prevailing at present. The misery caused 
among the poorer classes in consequence is widespread 
and intense. ° 

Nine thousand workmen and 1000 carts are engaged 
in the work of clearing the streets of Berlin of the im- 
mense mass of snow which fell during the recent snow 
storm—a storm phenomenal in its severity. 

All Bavaria is covered with snow, and in the coun- 
try between the Danube and the Alps the snow is 18 


inches deep. In certain localities along the Rhi 
snow drifts are piled in some spots seventeen feet high, 
threatening inundations when they thaw. , 

The Danish railroads are at a complete standstill, 
owing to a snow blockade. In spite of all the efforts 
of the company to raise the blockade, it may be said 
that there is not a train running in Denmark to-day. 
The postal service has entirely ceased working. 

Prof. Hahn, of Berlin, has opened the side of a con- 
sumptive patient, who had been under treatment by 
the Koch method, and removed from a deep cavity in 
one of his lungs some necrotic tissue. The case wags 
one of long standing, but, notwithstanding the opera- 
tion was a success. This is the fourth instance on 
record of such an operation being performed with 
favorable results. 

The Boston Journal says: A Moravian missionary 
and his wife have been laboring for 30 years at a sta- 
tion in the mountains of Thibet, with the nearest post- 
office 14 days distant, and reached only by crossing 
the high passes of the Himalayas and fording dan- 
gerous streams. They have not seen a European for 
ten years. 

A concession has been granted an English syndi- 
cate for the building of an elevated railroad in the 
City of Buenos Ayres. 

Within sixty-two years Mexico has had fifty-four 
presidents, one regency and one empire, and nearly 


every change of government has been effected by 
violence. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, London 
England, £29 2s., for subscriptions to THE FRIEND, as 
follows: Joseph Armfield, 4 copies, £2, vol. 64; Alice 
Alexander, Ernest Walter Ashby, Mary Ashby, John 
Bellows, Philip H. Bracher, Richard B. Brockbank, 
John Cheal, Robert H. Clark, James Cloak, Stephen 
Cumberland, Henry Dell, Sarah Gibbins, William 
Graham, Forster Green, James Green, William Green, 
Susanna Grubb, T. M. Haughton, John Horniman, 
James Hobson, Joshua Kelsall, William Knowles, 
Joseph Lamb, James Le Tall, Jane Moorhouse, Wil- 
liam R. Nash, Sarah Pearson, Robert H. Penney, 
George Pitt, Daniel Pickard, John Sadler, John H. 
Shield, M. A. Smithson, Eliza M. Southall, John 
Sykes, Edward Sturge, Charles Swindells, Henry A. 
Uprichard, Lucy W. Walker, Robert Walker, Charles 
F. Wakefield, Edward Walmsley, Ellen K. Watkins, 
William Allen Watkins, Susan Williams, William 
Williamson, Jacob Wigham, John Wood, and F. El- 
lington Wright, 10s. each, vol. 64; William Barrow, 
1ds., to No. 52, vol. 64; Mary Burton, 5s., to No. 27 
vol. 64; Mordaunt M. Monro, £1, vols. 63 and 64; and 
Henry John Wardell, New Zealand, 12s., vol. 64. 


Also, from Jane Meade, Ireland, 10s., to No. 27, 
vol. 65. 


A Friend with experience as housekeeper, would 
like to take charge of house in a family wishing to be 


relieved of the care. Box 72 Wenonah, N. J. 


MARRIED, at Friend’s Meeting-house, West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa., Eleventh Month 13th, 1890, THomas 
L. PassMorE and GERTRUDE SEAL. 

, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Sixth and Noble 
Streets, Phila., Third-day, Twelfth Month 2nd, 1890, 
ALBERT E. PHAro to 8S. EmMA ScatrrerGoon, daugh- 
ter of Joseph B. Scattergood—all of Philadelphia. 


Drep, on the 12th of Twelfth Month, 1890, at his 
residence, near Chesterfield, Morgan County, Ohio, 
Tuomas K. Smirn, aged 77 years and 8 months, 8 
member of Chesterfield Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing. Although he was a quiet, unassuming man, his 
friends and neighbors have reason to believe that it 
was his concern from early life to be found living ina 
state of acceptance with his Heavenly Father. We 
believe he felt nearly united to all the doctrines and 
testimonies promulgated by our early Friends ; and he 
was faithful in the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings, both for worship and discipline (when of ability 
to do so); careful to set an example of plainness, both 
in dress and address; and, as far as we know, to ob 
serve strict integrity in his dealings with his fellow 
men. Although the call to him was sudden, we feel 
the comfortable hope that his end was peace. 


, at his late residence, near Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, N. Y., on the morning of the 23rd of 
Twelfth Mo., 1890, Tuomas Kimper, a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 65 
years. 





